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On January 9, 1952, in his State of the Union mes- 
sage, President Truman declared, “| am glad to hear 
that home rule for the District of Columbia will be 
the first item of business before the Senate. | hope 
that it, as well as statehood for-Hawaii and Alaska 
will be adopted promptly.” 


Back in 1950, in January, also in his annual mes- 
sage before Congress, the President made a similar 
recommendation on statehood. ; 


That year, on March the third, by a vote of 186 - 
146, The House approved a bill to admit Alaska to 
the Union. 


Alaska’s thirty-five year old bid for statehood still 
awaits approval by the Senate. 





Question: Do you, or do you not, favor Alaska’s ad- 
mission to the Union? 


Illustrations by Stuart Judd, Jr., a student at the Putney School, Putney, Vermont. 

















BACKGROUNDS 


A little over two centuries ago, and some fifty years 
before the American Revolution, Vitus Bering, a Danish 
sea captain sent out by Russia’s Emperor Peter the 
Great, rounded the northwestern shores of Alaska, in 
his little ship, and sailed into the Arctic Ocean, proving 
that the land masses of Asia and America were separ- 
ate continents. 


A second Russian-sponsored expedition, sent out a 
few vears later, explored Alaska’s mainland. 





Russia soon set up fur trading posts at Sitka and other 
points. 


Within the first quarter century of life of the young 
North American Republic, which by 1800 consisted of a 
Union of sixteen States, the ships of the Russian fur trade 
were ranging up and down the coast from Sitka, some 
even reaching as far as the northern shoreline of Cali- 
fornia (admitted to the Union in 1850 as the thirty-first 
State). 


But Russia presently began to lose interest in Alaska. 
Through extermination of fur-bearing animals, returns 


from the fur trade were falling off. A territory located 
so far from St. Petersburg, Russia’s capital at that time, 
was hard to administer. Besides, Russia’s claim to the 
land as far south as the fifty-first parallel (that’s in the 
region of the Columbia River watershed) stirred up Bri- 








tain, which was interested in colonizing the region. 


The United States, too, was showing a watchful in- 
terest—ready to dispute England's claim to the lands at 
the mouth of the Columbia. Unwilling to risk a war with 
Britain, Russia decided to relinquish her claims and sell 
Alaska to the United States. 


Early in March, 1867, Edouard de Stoeckl, Russian 
Ambassador to the United States, suggested the pur- 
chase to William Seward, Secretary of State. Seward 
liked the idea. On April 9, 1867, the United States Sen- 
ate ratified the treaty buying Alaska for $7,200,000. 


But many Americans, looking at the declining fur 
trade, and thinking of Alaska as a remote, inaccessible, 
frozen land, nicknamed the purchase “Seward’s Folly” 
and “Seward’s Ice-Box.” 


For the next thirty years, many Americans regarded 
Alaska as oa liability, not an asset. Then in 1898 the 
discovery of gold in the Klondike touched off a gold 
rush much like that which, in 1849, brought California 
emphatically to the attention of the entire Union. 


Alaska was no longer America’s ugly duck. 


At the start of American ownership, Alaska was under 
the government of the United States Army and Navy. 
Then, in 1884, civilian territorial government was set 
up. Not till 1906 did Alaska gain the right to elect a 
delegate* to the United States Congress. This delegate 
has the right to speak in the House, but noi to vote. 


Alaskans (since 1912) elect their own legislative 


bodies. 


The Governor of the territory is appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 


Alaska has an area of over 586,400 square miles. 
Her population today is about 125,000.* Approximately 
two thirds of Alaska’s present citizens were not born in 
Alaska but in the United States. 


Appearing before the Senate’s Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, which is charged with the duty of 
making recommendations on the statehood bill, Ernest 
Gruening, present Governor of Alaska, speaking for 
Alaskans, remarked, “We need and want statehood.” 

That brings us to now. 








*The present Alaskan Delegate is E. L. Bartlétt, a Democrat. 
*based on the 1950 census. 

































As The New York Times points out in an editorial, the 
next step, since the House has already voted on state- 
hood, is to get the bill out of the Senate’s Committees 
and onto the floor of the Senate for a vote. 

“Admission,” as the Times remarks, . is no cer- 
tainty. The Senate has always been harder on would-be 
States than the House.” 


“ 


At committee hearings, in Presidential statements, and 
during Congressional debate, these main arguments on 
Alaskan statehood, pro and con, have been advanced: 

“Alaska,” testified Governor Warren of California, 
urging cdmission before the Senate’s Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, “should stand as a buffer 
against totalitarianism’s spreading to this country.” 


Do you agree with Governor Warren that statehood for 
Alaska would help the United States resist totalitarianism? 

“By such action,” declared President Truman, urging 
passage of the statehood bills, “we will not only pro- 
mote the welfare and development of the two terri- 
tories, (Hawaii and Alaska), but also greatly strengthen 
the security of our nation as a whole.” 

Do you believe that statebood for Alaska would or 
would not strengthen the security of our nation as a whole? 

Admission to full partnership in the Union, the Presi- 
dent pointed out, has in the past given new states “a 
stimulus and a challenge that contributed to their growth 
and procress.” 

Do you agree or disagree with this statement? 

“A system of government by bureaus 5,000 miles 
away,” said Governor Gruening of Alaska, “just can’t 
work. “a 

Do you or do you not agree? 

Admit Alaska, the Governor urged, and her assump- 
tion of the rights and benefits of statehood will lead to 
vast developments beneficial to the entire national econ- 
omy. ” ... this possible development of our natural 
resources cannot be accomplished if we continue as sec- 
ond-class citizens.” 

Do you or do you not mad with the statement that at 
present Alaska’s are "second-class citizens"? 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Chairman of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, remarked: “These 
are troubled times. | know of few better ways in which 
we can demonstrate to the world our own deep faith in 
democracy and the principle of self-government than by 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


-*contiguous means—touching, adjoining. 
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admitting Alaska and Hawaii to the Union.” 
W hat is your opinion on this? 
And The New York Times declared in an editorial, 
. . @ strong and fundamental argument... is . 
the fact that . . . the people of Alaska ask to be rep- 
resented in the Government which taxes them and makes 
their laws.” 
On what grounds may this be called “a strong and fun- 
damental argument” ? 
Opposed to statehood, or advising delay, these argu- 
ments were raised: 


“ 


Alaska, warned some opponents in both House and 
Senate, is not yet economically or culturally ready to take 
her place beside the other members of the Union in 
equal statehood. 

Do you or do you not agree? 

The fact that Alaska is not contiguous®* to the con- 
tinental United States has been advanced as a major 
objection to statehood. The width of Canada lies be- 
tween. 

Is this or is this not a valid argument? 

Furthermore, say some opponents of the measure, 
statehood would give Alaska too much representation, 
which would be unfair to the present forty-eight states. 
With only 125,000 population, she would have two sena- 
torial votes. Each State is entitled to at least one Repre- 
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sentative in the House. Thus Alaska, with only 125,000" | 


people, would have one. Yet the current apportionment 
in the United States is one Representative to approxi- 
mately every 345,000 persons, nearly three times the 
population of Alaska. 


Why did the framers of the Constitution set up a bi- 
cameral * Congress? 


“If you vote tor this bill,” Representative Harold D. 


Cooley, Democrat, from North Carolina, told the House, 
“you are voting to fill up the Senate with Senators from 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Both political parties are playing politics with this is- 
sue.” 


W bat political considerations on either side, Democratic 


and Republican, would you suggest may lie bebind this 
charge? 


Question—Suppose we were members of the Sencte, 
and the Alaska Statehood bill presently reached the 
floor. How would each of us, individually, vote? What 
reasons would we give to support our vote? 


*bicameral means—consisting of two chambers or legislative branches. 





of admitting new states to the Union. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT ADMISSION TO STATEHOOD 


The Constitution (Article IV, Section 3) assigns to the Congress the function 


The most recent States to be admitted by Congress are: 
New Mexico, on January 6, 1912. 
Arizona, on February 14, 1912. 


Most of our States, after the original thirteen, achieved statehood at a 
relatively early stage in their development. 


There are more people in Alaska today than there were in at least a dozen 
of the continental territories at the time they became States of the Union. 


If Alasks is admitted as the forty-ninth state, she will be the smallest in 
population but the largest in area, topping Texas. 








Next Discussion Guide: “What’s To Be Done About The Heavy , 
Toll of Highwau Traffic Accidents?” 





